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them and pass precious moments gathered before 
the Lord; yet I was not without my exercise 
among them, at times being encompassed with 
great darkness, they having some strong relics 
of Popish superstition, but in a refined manner, 
which has not a less snare. To how many dan- 
gers are we exposed when we take the creature 
for our pattern! They try to copy M. Guion, 
and thus fall from what she herself was pursuing. 
Christ is our only example. I passed nearly two 
| weeks at Berne, it being some time before I felt 


anal iad eeeeeeall | that seed of the kingdom I [formerly] felt there. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF STEPHEN GRELLET, I had an illness of a few days, and a very high 


Dated Zunicu, 12th month 26th, 1813. 

The armies of the allies are now passing this 
country; how is my heart afflicted at seeing all 
their warlike dis splays ! Poor France, where I 
have but just proclaimed the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, and also the day of vengeance, is now 
going to be the theatre of war; my mind is over- 
whelmed when I contemplate the subject. My 
former letter informed of the release my gracious 
Master had been pleased to grant me from pro- 
ceeding far into Italy; I did not go further than 
Genoa. I was, however, fully and freely given 
up to go to the extent of that prospect (Rome 
and Naples), when the sound of the retreat was 
proclaimed, and I am very thankful to this day 
in not having any cavse to doubt the clearness of 
it. Precious, indeed, in moments of such im- 
portance, it is that the trumpet gives a certain 
sound. Though my suffering was great in that 


land, I have had much satisfaction from my visit | 


to Genoa, meeting there with a precious little 
company. 1 had much service among the 
clergy ; I had several conferences with them ; in 
one came fifteen together, all of that class. 
but humbly commemorate the Divine help vouch- 
safed at these various opportunities, which have 
all concluded by the feeling covering of Divine 
love over us; thus, a poor creature has been 
enabled to become an instrument among wise 
men and doctors, several of them being 80, as 
they call it in theology. 

At Lausanne, I found an open door among 
the people called Mysties or Pietists; 1 visited 
them in their families, and had, during my stay 
of a week, religious meetings with them almost 
every evening ; “they are a people well acquainted 
with inward silence, and therein I could meet 


_ it could not abide it. 


| fever which greatly reduced my strength. Many 


| circumstances might have co-operated to bring it 


upon me, but exercise of mind may not have 
been the least. How can we see suffering 
humanity and not bend under it? If the mind 
were suffered to dwell too long upon the subject 
I have regained my former 
strength, and I may humbly acknowledge, that 
though I felt then much the want of one only of 
my precious young friends, yet that my dear 
Master did abundantly supply all my wants, 
making my bed in sickness. I have abundant 
cause to be of the number of those that wait 
upon the Lord, in the way of His judgments. I 
have been introduced to some pious persons here, 
having letters from Berne and other places for 
several of them. I have found a precious num- 


| ber who, in this time of public calamity, have 


minds much open to receive me, many of them 
considering it a mark of Divine favor that I am 
sent among them ata time when they have so 
much need of Divine strength and consolation. 


, Thus the Lord causes those very circumstances, 


I can. 


which at first operated as a discouragement to my 
coming here, to work for good. 

Among the very excellent and pious characters 
I have visited are two pastors of the Reformed 
church; one Blyce, the chief man of the clergy 
for the whole canton, a spiritually-minded per- 
son, who, with tears, rejoiced that the Lord had 
raised a people professing as we do. After I 
had, at his request, opened to him various of 
our Christian testimonies and practices, this 
pious old man said, “I have loved to read and 
study the Scriptures ; [ know the Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin tongues, &c. ; I have read and studied 
much, but I have not found in all these the way 
and knowledge of Christ, but in the littleness, 
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the poverty, and prostration of a at Christ’: 8 
school ;” or words to the same import. The 
other is a particular friend of Steinkopff, and 
worthy to be such; he has married the daughter 
of the celebrated Lavater; I have been also, 
with satisfaction, with Dr. Lavater, his uncle. 
I have found there is hereabout a people hold- 
ing forth some of the very same principles as we 
do against oaths and war, for which some of them 
have patiently suffered whipping. I have visited 
some of them this morning, but not as yet to 
much satisfaction, but I must not be too quick 
in judging them; I have, however, generally 
found that people who, under the idea of Chris- 
tian liberty, have no way of public meeting for 
Divine worship, do not much prosper. They 
have a great esteem for the writings of Jacob 
Beohman, yet think they see much further. I 
am in hope, if the Lord permit, to reach 
Pyrmont in about two months from hence; I 
propose going by St. Gall, Augsburg, Frankfort, 
and so to Pyrmont. I long to see our dear 
friends at or about Pyrmont, but I wish not to 
make more haste than good speed. 

O that I may know my indwelling to be near to 
Shiloh’s brook! The Lord, my gracious Master, 
keep me in the low valley, ‘and for my deep 
plunges and baptisms, which are not few, I can 
thankfully bless His name. Though I have 
been thus far mostly alone in this pilgrimage, it | 
is admirable to me how way has been made; I | 


am contrited in contemplating how abundantly 


the Lord has supplied all my wants. He is my 
companion in these parts, among a people of a 
strange language to me; I have not found any 
lack, interpreters being ready when needful. 
My love flows freely to all my dear friends, 
whose sympathy I ‘know I have, and whee! 
prayers | more and more crave.— British Friend. 


PEACE ANECDOTE. 

It has been alleged by high authority, says 
Judge Conrad, that the Indians cannot be con- 
verted. The readicst answer to this impious ab- 
surdity is, that they have been converted. A 
large ‘body of Indians were converted by the| 
Moravian missionaries, and settled in the Ww est, 





where their simplicity, harmlessness and happi- 
ness, seemed a renewal of the better days of 
Christianity. During the revolutionary war, 
these settlements, named Lichtenau and Gnaden- 
hutten, being located in the seat of the former 
Indian contests, were exposed to outrage from 
both parties; but, being under the tuition and 
influence of the ‘whites, and having adopted 
their religion, and the virtuous portion of their 
habits, they naturally apprehended that the hos- 
tile Indians, sweeping down upon the American 
frontier, would take advantage of their helpless- 
ness, and destroy them as allies of the whites. 
Subsequent events enable us to compare the 
red and white man, and determine which is the 
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savage. a party of two hundred hostile Huron 
fiercely approached the Moravian Indian town. 
The Christian Indians conducted themselves in 
this-trying extremity with meekness and firm- 
ness. They sent a deputation with refreshments 
to their approaching foes, and told them that, by 
the Holy Scriptures, they were taught to be at 
peace with all men, and entreated for themselves 
and their white teachers peace and protection. 
And what replied the savage, fresh from the 
wilds, and panting for blood? Did he mock to 
scorn the meek and Christian appeal? Did he 
answer with his war-whoop, and lead on his men 
to the easy slaugter of his foes? What else could 
be expected from an Indian? Yet such was not 
the response of the red warrior. He said he 
was on a war party, and his heart had been evil, 
and his aim had been blood; but the words of 
his brethren had opened his eyes. He would 
do them no harm. ‘Obey your teachers,” said 
he; “ worship your God, and be not afraid. No 
creature shall harm you.” 


AIDS AND OBSTACLES TO SELF-CULTURE. 
A PAPER FOR YOUNG MEN, 

The mere acquisition of elementary truths— 
the outline of knowledge obtained at school—is 
but a key toa casket—a gate by which we enter 
upon the more recondite paths of true knowledge. 
School education (so called) is often but a bad 
preface to an unread volume. The key is forced 
upon us, but we alone can open the casket; we 
have the preface read to us, but we alone can 
read the book. The fruit of this tree of know- 
ledge never falls: it must be plucked. The tree 
never grows unaided: it must be pruned and 
tended; but the more it is pruned, the faster it 
grows ; the more the fruit is plucked, the quicker 
it is re-produced. Knowledge is a sparkling, 
ever flowing stream that marks out a track of 
verdant loveliness in the desert of human igno- 
rance. 

To pluck this fruit, to drink of this stream, is 
man’s duty, if he would fulfil the purposes of his 
creation. ‘‘ That the soul be without knowledge 
it is not good ;”’ God has given reason to be de- 
veloped—mind to be cultured—soul to be ele- 
vated; and this, despite obstacles in us and 
without us. Self-culture and improvement are 
as clearly our duty as Adam’s duty in the Garden 
of Eden was to dress it and to keep it. 

The first great aid to self-improvement is lite- 
rature. The literature of this country is so vast 
and so accessible to the determined student, that 
the difficulty lies in the selection of books ; and 
the danger is rather that the number may pro- 
duce apathy to each book, than that any one 
volume may be read simply ‘from its accessibility 
One tolerably good book well used is more pro 
ductive of good than a library skimmed over. 
The greatest men have often begun with but one 
old book, which they have read over and over 
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again ; while many a shallowpate has deoeued a 
pyramid of books, but it has never been digested. 
Read and mark, and you will learn and digest. 
Read much and superficially, and your mental 
digestion will become impaired, and your mind 
will be incapable of assimilating the food you re- 
ceive. Study history, and you will incidentally 
acquire the teac shings of philosophy. Art, sei- 
ence, ethics, political economy—all are in one 
sense subservient to history ; they are all com- 
municated to man by her agency; and if we 
would understand our present relation, or con- 
template the future with any serenity, we must 
reverently listen to her story of the past. In 
this land of cheap publications and books there 
is no lack of historical treasures; but they are 
too hastily and cursorily read. Associative study 
should be oftener resorted to. Take a standard 
book—let a few students meet, and one read aloud 
certain chapters; let the listeners take notes, 
from which they may write out from memory the 
principal facts; let them meet again, discuss the 
events of the period, the springs of action in the 
performers, the resulting effects on succeeding 
times, and this one period of their country’s his- 
tory will be, as it were, painted upon the mental 
retina. The student, in reading, should have a 
constant companion—a common-place book or 
index rerum. When any remarkable fact or 
striking passage occurs that is peculiarly de- 
serving of retention, it should be noted in the 
index; and years afterwards it may be readily 
found. ‘Che index rerum should be entered in 
a blank book, say of 150 or 200 pages, ruled in 
columns two or three inches wide; it should be 
divided alphabetically in the usual ‘proportions to 
each letter. While the student is reading, the 
index rerum should be within reach, and any- 


thing specially noteworthy may then 
entered. 


be readily 
Not one minvte will be occupied by 
such a brief entry, and yet the reader will 
gradually acquire a ready key to all the more 
important facts in his library. How often the | 
student wants a fact, a brilliant passage, a cogent 
argument, which he 


knows he has some where, 
but—where 7 


Such an index will be found in- 
valuable to those who read for permanent instruc- 
tion. ‘The common-place book is merely an exten- 
sion of the index rerum: it is larger, say folio 
size, 300 pages, and affords room for extracts 
from works we may never see again; notes of 
the student’s opinions of the books he reads, etc., 
duly indexed. 

Another aid to self-culture is the attendance 
upon lectures. Lectures by eminent men, on the | 
most important subjects, are constantly delivered 
in our great towns. But the objections urged | 
against reading, by the idle and careless, that | 
they cannot remember what they read, applies | 
with double force to the lecture. 


‘wo remedies for this—the cultivation of memory 
and the taking notes. 
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the substance; and even a self-made system of 
| contracted long-hand will enable the student to 
note some of the more salient points of the lec- 
ture. Half a dozen facts noted at a time, and 
entered in the common-place book, will usually 
adhere tothe memory in the process; and if not, 
they may be readily found when wanted. Most 
of our great writers and thinkers have resorted 
to these aids. . 

Associations of young men, for purposes of 
study and mutual improvement, for the inter- 
change of thought and sentiment, and for the 
perusal and discussion of essays, may be made 
subservient to the most beneficial ends. They 
may be perverted, but they are on the whole 
productive of good. Mechanics’ Institutions and 
Literary Associations are especially adapted for 
those whose early education has been neglected. 
When Aristotle was asked what boys should be 
taught, he replied, “What they will want to 
practise as men.’ Hundreds of those who have 
not been taught on this principle,—and how few 
have,—thus annually educate themselves. 

A combination of these aids to culture will af- 
ford the external apparatus for the acquisition of 
knowledge. To fix them into one focus should 
be the aim of the student. Concentrate them as 
emcee as 7 ssible on one subject ata time. Read 
upon it; hear a lecture upon it; take notes of 
the more prominent points ; and, lastly, write 
upon it; and, in nine cases out of ten, by the 
use of these means, you will acquire a respecta- 
ble acquaintance with it. 

A glance at some of the chief obstacles to self- 
culture, and we have finished. ‘‘ Want of time’”’ 
is the stereotyped excuse, which a little self-ex- 
amination would often prove to be want of in- 
clination ; for the indifference and apathy within 
us are far more formidable barriers to progress 
than all the obstacles that exist without us. Late 
hours of business is one of the great evils of this 
great country ; butitis rapidly becoming mitigated. 
The bane of long hours of daily toil is one which 
' needs no comment now from us—it is admitted 
on all hands. The only difficulty is the remedy, 
which, as has been proved over and over again 
in thé most practical way, often lies with the 
young men themselves. While they aim at 
more time for self-improvement, let them well 
use what they have, and opportunities of self- 
culture will not be wanting. 

Want of purpose is far more fatal to the im- 
provement’ of the mind than want of time. 


| Most of those who have elevated themselves 


from the ranks of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, have first made their own op- 
portunities, and then rightly used them. Have 
jan object; let it be a good one; steadily pursue 


)it; and you will be surprised how much time 
There are but | | you have previously thrown away. 


Frivolous pursuits—the mere tickling of the 


For the latter purpose | ear, pleasing the eye, or gratifying the palate— 
any system of short-hand is available to secure! take up far too much of the attention of the young 
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men of the present age. What must necessarily 
be the mental condition of that young man who 
spends his whole leisure in lounging, gossiping, 

dressing, smoking, and the evanescent amuse- 
ments which are regularly set as traps for the 
butterflies of society ” Knowledge and wisdom 
are not thus to be won. We must sow, if we 
would reap; we must work, if we would win the 
reward. Wf the great philosopher Theophrastus | 
could say, at one hundred and seven years old, 
that life was too short for the student, and that 
it terminated just when we were beginning to 
solve its oa how much rather may we say— 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Stiil, like muffled drams, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

In conclusion : one of the most devoted students 
of modern days has left us a saying which it would 
be well for the young men of our day wisely to 
use: “I can truly affirm,” he says, “that my | 
studies have been profitable and availing to me 
only in as far as I have endeavored to use imme- 
diately my other knowledge as a glass—enabling | 
me to receive more light, in a wider field of vision, 
from the Holy Scriptures.’’— Leisure Flour. | 








From the British Friend. 
MISREPRESENTATIONS OF 
CHARACTER. 

Respected Friends,—I am much gratified to 
see in your number for this month, as I had not | 
an opportuni ty of seeing it previously, that an | 
attempt is made to disabuse the public mind of | 
the misrepresentations which ignorance or inter- 
est have made of the Chinese character. With 
much of what has been stated at the meeting of 
the Ethnological Society, Cavendish Square, I 


cordially unite; but, with every respect for 
Montgomery Martin’s local knéwledge of the 


Chinese, or of their general history, I must en- | 


tirely dissent from his assertion of “their refusal 
to acknowledge the true God.” 
from ever having been the case, that I can trace 
no period in their history when the true God 
was not acknowledged; and my conviction is, 
that this acknowledgment was co-eval with the 
foundation of the monarchy. The Chinese as a 
nation never were idolators. 

How to account for this extraordinary fact, 
which every page almost of the Chinese history | s 
forced on my notice, and this while the other | 
nations of the world, whether barbarous or 
civilized, were sunk in idolatry, was an enigma 


| 
| 
THE CHINESE | 
| 


So far is this} 


REVIEW. 
attempt to “build a tower whose top was to 
reach unto heaven,”’ and whose language there- 
fore did not partake of the consequent confusion; 
thatthe patriarchal authority which existed in 
Noah is that which is represented by the politi- 
cal institutions of China; that the religious in- 
stitutions are a continuation of the act of Noah 
when he descended from the ark; and that th 
language of China is that which existed when 
‘‘the whole earth was of one language and 
speech,” and therefore was the language, as we 
may legitimately conclude, of the antediluvian 
world. 

This is not a conclusion arrived at by seeking 
to support a favorite theory, but the result of 
such a mass of separate facts tending towards it, 
as to amount to a demonstration, and my difficulty 


| would be to select authorities pointing incident- 


ally to this conclusion, without burdening the 


|subject with their number, or with arguments,’ 


however logical, too voluminous or diffuse. 
China will, 1 trust, yet prove a living evidence, 
as buried Nineveh has from the dead—of th 
historical and religious truth of the Scriptures 
R. H 
Youghal, Treland, 3d Month 23d, 1857. 


Conclusion of a lecture by Dr. Hrreucock, o 
66 The W onde rs of Neience , et mpared with thy 
Wonders of Romance.” 


I have now presented before you specimens 
| selected from the different sciences, of the won 
ders which they can offer to the youthful mind, 
as a substance for the wonders of romance. And 
can I doubt what will be the choice of every nob 
and ingenuous soul’ Does it need any analysis 
of the labors of the most celebrated writers 0 
fiction to make every one feel how infinitely 
superior is nature to all their fancies? And 
science is the history of nature—the history of 
the works of the Deity. And the inventions oi 
| man come into competition with the inventions 0! 
the Deity f 

“QO Nature! how in every charm supreme! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever nev 
O for the fire and voice of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due!’ 

It has not been my intention to make this 
audience acquainted with the sciences upou 
which I have touched. But I wished to give « 

sample of the wonders that will meet him at 
every step, who resolutely engages in the study 
|of any department of science. I say a sampli 
‘only; for the farther he advances, the more en- 


I could not resolve on any common principles of | chanting will the prospect become, and the richer 


judging. 
history, their institutions, and their language, 


led me to the conclusion which has solved the | romance. 


But a further consideration of their! and more plenteous the gems that will re »ward his 


search. But not so much with the devotee 0! 
Though for a time he may seem to be 


enigma to my own mind—that their political and | quaffing nectar, yet, ere long, to use “the graphic 


religious institutions, as well as their language, 





language of inspiration, it shall even be as when 


are derived to them from the second progenitor | a hungry man dreameth, and behold he eateth 


of the human race, and that portion of his| but he awaketh 


, and his soul is empty: or as 


descendants who did not concur in the impious! when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold he 
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drinketh ; but he 
faint, and his soul hath appe tite. 
Will it not be pardoned if one who for thirty | 
years has been almost constantly engaged in the 
examination of nature should bear testimony, 
from his own experience, to the charms and 
pleasures of science? I know it would be vanity 
for me to pretend to a profound acquaintance 
with science, or to distinction in it. But I can- 
not feel that it is vanity to profess a strong at- 
tachment to it. Indeed, how ungrateful in me 
not to recommend with enthusiasm that which 
has spread before me so many and such delightful 
prospects along the path of life; which has fur- 
nished a delightful retreat from the agitations 
and vexations of the world; which has thrown 
so many gleams of light into the darkest part of 
my p: ath; which has led me to m: any a clear and 
sparkling r fountain, and permitted me to breathe 
an atmusphere of peace and happiness! Often 
have | known the time, when, through feeble 
health, the languid eye looked out with indiffer- 
ence, if not absolute disgust, upon all the ordi- 
nary objects of life; but never has a view of 
nature, dressed in the garb of science, failed to 
rally back the sinking powers, relume the leaden 
eye, and diffuse animation and joy through the 
soul. <A distinguished writer of fiction and false 
philosophy, in 1 
regret that he had ever been born. But leaving 
every thing else out of the account, I can bless 
the day in which I was born, because I have en- 
joyed so much in studying the works of nature. 
And when I see so many noble-minded youth 
placing all their hopes of earthly happiness, some 
in the hot strife after political distinction, some 
in the possession of wealth, equipage, and power, 
some in following the tasteless round of fashion- 
able amusements, and above all, when I see! 
some whose chief source of happiness lies in a 
devoted attachment to fictitious literature, how 
gladly would I win them into those fields of 
science, at which we have this evening glanced, 
and thus save them from the disappointment and 
disgust which I know they will ere long expe- 
rience, and which m: Ly lead them also to lament 
that they were born! 


Many, many are the bright eyes that are turned 
upon me at this moment; eyes sparkling with 
health and hope. Must any ‘of these be palsied | 
by the withering touch of such disappointment ! 2] 
O, if their possessors will not place their hopes | 
of happiness i in fictitious and unnatural pursuits, | 
but in a knowledge and a love of nature, they | 
will have a refuge amid all the storms and | 
fluctuations of life, and those e yes may be bright | 
and sparkling even amid the frosts of age. 


0, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ?— 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, | 


And all that echoes to the song of even; 


sagrin and disgust, expressed a | 


upon the mind! 
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pated per behold he is} 


All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dreamed magnificence of heaven :— 

O, how canst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven!” 

I would not undervalue other sources of hap- 
piness, which are mercifully provided for us in 
this world. I orily wish to show that the pur- 
suit of science, as a means of happiness, has 
strong claims upon the attention; that it does 
not interfere with any other innocent enjoyment ; 
that itis able effe setually to overcome that : ap- 
petite for artificial excitement and dissipation 
which makes so ms uny miserable; that it fur- 
nishes in youth a rich ‘fund of happiness ; to the 
man in middle life, a de lightful relaxation from 
business and professional duties; and that, un- 
like most other sources of enjoyment, the relish 
for it grows stronger by age, so that in advanced 
life, when the common objects of life cease to 
interest, those of science still possess the charm 
of novelty. 

Let me not, however, be understood to imply 
that there are not pursuits and pleasures of a 
more noble and satisfying character than even 
those of science. I would not bring them into 
competition with the results of active benevolence 
and piety. But the two pursuits are not incon- 
sistent with each other; and he who chooses can 
make the pleasures of both hisown. Such a man 
has reached the highest point of earthly happi- 
ness. For every wonder of science now becomes 
invested with the double interest of being beauti- 
ful in itself and an exhibition of divine wisdom. 
And then, what delightful anticipations crowd 
He soon learns that even the 
veteran in science can obtain but little more than 
a glimpse of nature in this world, and that much 
cloud and darkness rest upon the brightest spots. 
Yet he knows that the works of Deity will form 
objects of study in a future state, where nothing 
intercepts the pure rays of truth, and that those 
works are vast enough to fill and feast the soul 
through the round of eternal ages. Such hopes 
as these constitute the true no bility of man :— 

“For how great 

To mingle interests, converse, amities, 

With all the sons of reason scattered wide 

Through habitable space, wherever born! 

To call heaven’s rich, unfathomable mives 

Our own! To rise in science as in bliss! 

To read creation, and its mighty plan, 

In the bare bosom of the Deity! 

In an eternity, what scenes shall strike! 

Adventures thicken! novelties surprise! 

What webs of wonder shall unravel there! 

What full day pour on all the paths of heaven, 

And light th’ Almighty’s footsteps in the deep!” 


THE SLAVE TRADE AND ITS TERRORS. 
Despite the efforts which have been made by 


| England, France and the United States, the slave 
trade still continues, and many of the scenes con- 
| nected with it are full of terror. 


It is a disgrace 
to the age, that such an awful traffic should be 
permitted to exist. Humanity weeps, and civil- 
ization is appalled. It was at one time believed 
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that the joint efforts of the three autions alluded 
to would be productive of the fullest success. 
But this expectation has been sadly disappointed. 
Nay, it is affirmed that a high officer of Cuba is 
about to return home with a fortune of one mil- 
lion of dollars, derived from his illicit participa- 
tion in the slave trade. The importation of slaves 
into Cuba has been upwards of ten thousand a 
year for some time past. The London Times al- 


the following language of despondency and de- 
spair : 

“This is the end of all our exertions. 
this it is that we have quarrelled with other na- 
tions, or coaxed them, — our position 
or making our a ume odiou For this a squad- 
rob is ke »pt on the coast of Africa at a cost of sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds yearly, and a fam- 
ily or two in every one’s acquaintance has had its 
victim to fever or sunstroke. For this we kee p 
up settlements over 40 degrees of latitude, send- 
ing out Governors and Bishops to perish amid 
the malaria of festering marshes. 
have societies and 
sermons about the 


and 
of mustard seed, and 
speeches in Parliament about Britain’s exgis 
thrown over the slave. Brazil and Spain care as 
little for our principles as the naked barbarians 
who sell their prisoners or subjects to the skip- 
pers. The question then is, what shall we do? 
To despatch cruisers to the African coast to chase 
slavers has been avowedly a failure. 


subscriptions at home, 
erain 


To remon- 
strate with foreign governments has been equal- 
ly ineffectual. We have the choice of two alter- 
natives—either to leave the trade to itself, in 
which case it would be carried on with at least a 
mitigation of barbarity, since the health of the 
cargo would be to the advantage of the trader, or 
take summary measures to prevent negroes land- 
ing on any point of the slave importing coast. 
To blockade thoroughly Cuba and Brazil is cer- 
tainly a difficult enterprise, but still it might be 
effected by the perseverance of diplom: acy or the 
authority of supe rior force. There would at least 
be something of honesty and consistency in such 
a course, however great might be the ris sk and the 
hostility which the act might awaken. But the 
present position of moderate and hesitating imbe- 
cility can effect nothing, and the sooner we re- 


linquish a policy which supports a preventive | 


squadron on the African coast, without hindering 
heavily laden slavers from appearing in the har- 
bors of Cuba, the better will it be for our char- 
acter as a sincere and determined people.” 

The London News also discusses the horrors 
of the slave trade, admits that they still exist in 
a fearful form, and says : 

*‘ Cuba is an island full of intelligence, wealth, 
and of boundless productive power, to which 


Spain has not yet given the shadow of a shade of 


freedom of ahy sort or kind. The consequence 
is that the native free population of the colony 


For \j 





| that his possession of powe r will be brie of, 


For this we | 


| ers, rights of search 


| enough eciting indignation. 


| DIALOGUE BETWEEN A SLAVEHOLDER 
ABOLITIONIST. 
Slaveholder. What is your me in regard 





hate - dete st, not Spain, but the Government 
of Spain. The Crown of Spain keeps possession 
of Cuba by three agencies—first, by a Captain- 
Genéral, who is absolute as to power and author- 
ity ; secondly, by an enormously large and costly 
Spanish army ; and thirdly, by encouraging th 
Slave Trade, with a view to the material pros- 
perity of the wealthier natives. In addition, th 


| local government alarms the slave owners by ap- 
ludes to the subject in detail, laments the little | 
that has been accomplished, and concludes with 


pre shensions as to slave emanc ipation and revolt 

following any alteration of the existing system. 
The office of Captain-General is made either the 
reward of military or political assistance at home 
in the misgovernment of Spain itself, or is the 
price of buying off and getting out of the way a 
dangerous opposition. In Cuba the Captain- 
General finds himself all-powerful, but he knows 
He 
has but one way of becoming rapidly rich—that 
way falls in with the general policy of the State ; 
and the result is shown in the enormous fortunes 


| brought back to Europe by the O’ Donnells and the 


Conchas to whom Cuba is successively entrusted 

Such being in brief the condition of Cuba and 
the policy of the Court of Madrid, it is surely the 
idlest of all idle chimeras to imagine that a rem- 
edy is to be found for the Slave Trade in cruis- 
, or courts of mixed commis- 
Just as education and morality at hom 
are far more effective means of preventing crim 
than police, so in Cuba political freedom is th 
only true remedy for the complete suppression of 
the Slave Trade. It may not be for our interests 
that the United States should gain possession of 
Cuba. But it is a disgrace to civilization and an 
injury to Europe that Cuba should be permitted 
to remain in its present plight—to civilization, 
because slaves and human mortality and the Af 
rican slave trade there constitute the raw mate- 
rial of sugar—to Europe, because the misrule of 
Cuba supports the misgovernment of Spain, and 
thus helps to perpetuate a system of political cor- 
ruption which discredits and demoralises this 


sion. 


| quarter of the globe.”’ 


It will be seen from the foregoing, that the con- 
duct of the Government of Spain is naturally 
And is there no 
remedy ? Is it not p ssible to wipe out this dark 
spot, and to put an end to these bloody horrors: 
The friends of humanity should not permit them- 
selves to be dispirited. It is true that they hav 
not accomplished everything, but it is highly 
probable that matters would have been far worse, 
but for their praiseworthy exertions. —Ph iladel- 
phia Inquirer. 


AND AX 


toslavery? I understand you are an a bolitionist. 
Abolitionist. You are quite correct. I have 
never shrunk from the open avowal of my se nti- 


ments on the subject, and I tell you plainly, | 
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hold th: at the individual who deprives a human | 
being of liberty, is guilty of the highest crime it | 
is possible for man to commit, except it be will- 
~_ taking the life of another. 

Who is responsible for slavery ? 

y 3 The slaveholder, of course. The voice of | 
the whole civilized world condemns the iniquitous 
system. 

S. What do you suppose 
committing so great a sin ? 

A. The desire to realize large profits on the 
production of your staple commodities, cotton 
sugar and rice: for the sake of gain, you rob a 
man of himself, and if convenie requires, of 
his wife and children—you rob him of the fruits | 
of his toil—blot out his intellectual existence, and | 
reduce him to a beast of burden. 

S. Who buys our cotton, sugar and rice ? 

(Hesitating) I suppose, mostly, non-slave- 
holders. 

S. Are they opposed to slavery, I would ask ? 

A. I have not thought of that, but of course 
most of them are. 

S. Strange you do not see that ee 
chase our goods, and give us our profits, are in 
league with us; I have heard say, “the receiver 
is as bad as the thief.’’ This is countenancing 
in action, what you so loudly condemn in words. 

A. Well, yes, I suppose it must look a little 
so to you ; but it is quite inconvenient to obtain 
free goods, and we could not now command a full 
supply; then the demand for such 
small that they cost more. 

S. Have we not quite as good an excuse for 
slavery ? W oul 1 it not be muc th more inconve- 
nient for us to do without our slaves, and in many 
eases to reduce ourselves to actual poverty? | 
say slavery is an evil, and a curse; but to get 
rid of it involves us in a thousand-fold more dif. | 
fieulty and sacrifice, than you could possibly feel 
in abstaining from the luxuries produced by sla- | 
very. As you have just bought my sugar and 
molasses, I hold myself on the same level with 
you. We both see ‘the evil of slave ry, but neither 
of us is willing to sacrifice money or convenience 
to principle. Our motives are alike. I cannot 
afford to give up the slaves I have inherited, and 
you cannot afford to give up the duxuries I pro- 
duce, or to take the trouble to obtain them from 
free men at a little greater cost. 

A. I have never thought of this before. 

S. Can you not see that the slaveholder, and 
the consumer of slave produce stand or fall to- 
gether. If you at the north, who denounce sla- | 
very as a robbe ‘ry and crime, would act as you! 
profess, we would listen to you; but what robber 
was ever yet convinced of his sin by those who | 
paid him for doing the disagreeable part of the 
business, and shared in the spoil? At present 1) 
consider myself only your agent. You buy and | 
sell at the north, while I manage my plantation 
south, arranging every year to meet your demand. 
You have far less excuse fi r your part of slavery, 


is motive in 


our 


nce 


ir 


ay 


roods 18 8O 


lof the slave. 
of your slave-grown produce, 
, | help to overthrow slavery, I would do it with all 
| my heart 


ling.” 
| you would not make even a small sacrifice unless 


sure of a great good ? 
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tha an we have for ours. I have heard some whe 
raise the loudest cry against slaveholders, say they 


could not afford to pay a single cent difference in 
| favor of a yard of free cotton. 


A. I have alw: ays abhorred slavery as the worst 
of all robbery, the greatest crime against God and 
man. I have raised my voice against it, even in 
the face of persecution and personal danger. I 
had thought that J at least, was clear of the blood 
If by refraining from the purchase 
[ could in any way 


; but as there is little probabilty that 
any cons side rable portion of the community, even 
the anti- slavery community, would do the same, 
1 do not see that it is worth while for me to make 
so great a sacrifice. 

S. Exactly so, I agree with you pre isely. 
Living as I do, in the midst of slavery, I know 
and feel its abominations better than you can, for 
[ have still a human heart not wholly hardened. 
Never have I ceased to cherish the sentiments of 
freedom and humanity taught me by my mother 
when a little child; but I have reasoned just as 
you do; I do not see that my individual example 
and influence would effect much: I shoald only 
reduce myself to poverty, and subject myself to 
persecution and ridicule. So I satisfy my con- 
which is sometimes a little troublesome, 
by considering that I am a kind and humane 
master, always abstaining from cruelty, and en- 
| deavoring to do the best I can for my servants 
under the circumstances. You see it would be 
folly in me as an individual to stem the tide of 
opposition, or to attempt toabolish slavery through 
my efforts, just as it would be folly in you to re- 
fuse to purchase my produce. An individual 
can do but little you know. 

A. And so you are willing to go on cor ninit- 
ting sin even in the face of light and knowled; ge ! 
you refuse to do your duty because others will 
| not do theirs! and because you cannot abolish 
| slavery, you are content to uphold it by example 
land influence, and rob hundreds of our fellow 
creatures of their rights ! 


sc ir nce, V 


S. Iam not a slaveholder by choice, but by 
inheritance ; and to emancipate my slaves re- 
duces me at once from affluence to poverty. 

A. Is not honest poverty better than ill- gotte 

gain? O, why will you not be true to yourself, 
land at once let your e xample be felt on the side 
of freedom ? 


S. Ah! I see you wish to preach to me. It’s 
easy to tell others what to do. “ Easier to tell 
twenty the good that ought to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow your own teach- 
Havyn’t you just now acknowledged that 
everybody else would do the same, and you were 
I say I am as good 
you. You can’t find the difference for your life. 


The long and the short of it is, we both hate 
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slavery as far as talking goes, but when it comes 
to acting, we like ease, money and convenience. 

A. I wonder I have not thought of this before. 
To be candid, there is much reason in what you 
say, and I think you will have to strike me of 
your list of customers. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1857. 


iT HE me AS | Inneans. —The suis of the 
Review may have learned from our brief account 
of the late Yearly Meeting in New York, that 
the attention of that body was drawn to the suf- 
fering condition of the Kansas tribe of Indians, 
and some steps were taken towards the extension 
of aid. This tribe possess a small reservation of 
land on the western border of Kansas—a dimi- 
nutive portion of the large, fertile and valu- 
able country they The Commis- 


sioner of Indian Affairs represents them in his 


once owned. 


last report as the victims of intemperance, dis- 
ease and poverty—the result of being trespassed 
upon by the whites and driven from their hunt- 
ing grounds. The Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs refers to them in the following terms :— 

“The Kansas tribe of Indians continue their 
wandering mode of life, as usual, and may annu- 
ally be found upon the Santa Fé, and other roads 
in the Territory, begging, and sometimes, I pre- | 
sume, committing petty thefts. They come to | 
me to have a peculiar claim to sympathy, when 
it is remembered that they, a few years since, sold, 


for a mere nominal consideration, the most valu- | *: : ; 
| tions of every conceivable kind have been com- 


able lands in this fertile and beautiful Territory, 
and are now, by force of circumstances, reduced 
to a state of vagabondage, with a reserve of con- 
siderable extent, whose boundaries 
only recently defined. 
reserve is in the possession of claimants who re- 
fuse to relinquish it, and urge in their defence 
that the recent survey of the Kansas reserve en- 
croached upon the Shawnee lands, which they 
supposed open to pre-emption.” 

The Kansas are said to number about 800 per- 
sons, and there are probably none of the Abori- 


gines residing within the reach of Friends, who 


have been 


are more pressingly and properly the objects of | 


their Christian sympathy and assistance. It is 


known, too, that they are looking anxiously to- 
wards Friends for succor and instruction. 

The following extract from the last Report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs bears strong | 
testimony to the patient, forbearing endurance of | 
the Indian under an accumulation of terrible 
wrongs, and will, we think, be read with interest. 


A portion even of this} 
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“ The existing laws for the protection of the 


| persons and property of the Indian wards of the 


government are sadly defective. Newand more 
|stringent statutes are required. The relation 
which the federal government sustains towards 
the Indians, and the duties and obligations flow- 
ing from it, cannot be faithfully met and dis- 
charged without ample legal provisions, and the 
necessary power and means to enforce them. 
The rage for speculation and the wonderful de- 
sire to obtain choice lands, which seem to pos- 
sess so many of those who go into our new terri- 
tories, cause them to lose sight of and entirely 
overlook the rights of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
: he most dishonorable e xpe ,dients have, in m: Any 
vases, been made use of to dispossess the Indian ; 
Denenilliling means employed to obtain his prop- 


|erty ; and, forthe want of adequate laws, the de- 


partment is now often perplexed and embarras- 
sed, because of inability to afford prompt relief 
and apply the remedy in eases obviously requi- 
ring them. 

The general disorder so long prevailing in 
Kansas “Territory, and the consequent unsettled 
state of civil affairs there, have been very injuri- 
ous to the interests of many of the Indian tribes 
in that Territory. The state of affairs referred 
to, with the influx of lawless men and specula- 
tors incident and introductory thereto, has impe- 
ded the surveys, and the selections for the homes 
of the Indians, and otherwise prevented the full 
establishment and proper efficiency of all the 
means for civilization and improvement within 
the scope of the several treaties with them. The 
| schools have not been as fully attended, nor the 
school buildings, agency houses, and other im- 
provements, as rapidly constructed as they might 
have otherwise been. Trespasses and depreda- 


mitted on the Indians. They have been person- 
ally maltreated, their property stolen, their tim- 
ber destroyed, their possessions encroached upon, 
and divers other wrongs and injuries done them. 
Notwithstanding all which, they have afforded a 
praiseworthy ex xample of good conduct, under the 
|most trying circumstances. They have at no 


time, that 1 am aware of, attempte xd to redress 


their own wrongs, but have patiently submitted 
to injury, relying on the good faith and justice 
of the government to indemnify them. In the 
din and strife between the anti-slavery and pro- 
slavery parties with reference to the condition ot 
the African race there, and in which the rights 
and interests of the red man have been complete~ 
ly overlooked and disregarded, the good conduct 
and patient submission of the latter contrast fa- 
vorably with the disorderly and lawless conduct 
of many of their white brethren, who, while they 
have quarrelled about the African, have united 
| upon the soil of Kansas in wrong doing toward 
the Indian ! 





In relation to the emigrated and partially civ- 
ilized tribes in Kansas, the circumstances under 
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which they were transplanted to that country, 


and the pledges of this government that it should | 


be to them and their posterity a permanent home 
forever, the distrust and doubt under which they 
assented to the sale of a portion of their respec- 
tive tracts to the United States for the use and 
oceupation of our own population, I have in for- 
mer reports treated fully ; and have likewise en- 
deavored to impress upon the minds of all per- 
sons, that the small tracts which these tribes 
have reserved in Kansas as their permanent homes, 
must be so regarded. They cannot again be re- 
moved. They must meet their fate upon their 
present reservations in that Territory, and there 
be made a civilized people, or crushed and blot- 
ted out. Their condition is critical, simply be- 
cause their rights and interests seem thus far to 
have been entirely lost sight of and disregarded 
by their new neighbors. They may be preserved 
and civilized, and will be, if the guarantees and 


stipulations of their treaties are faithfully fulfilled | 


and enforced, and the federal government dis- | ®* topics were before it. One of these was a pro- 


charges its obligations and redeems its pledged 
faith towards them. 


hoped that the good citizens thereof will make 
haste to repair the wrong and injury which the 
red men of Kansas have suffered by the acts of 
their white neighbors, and that hereafter they 
will not only treat the Indians fairly, but that all 


duct of any lawless men who may attempt to 
trespass upon the rights of, or otherwise injure, 
the Indian population there. 

In reviewing the events of the prst year with 


reference to the improvement of our Indian pop- | 


ulation, there appear within the reserves of sev- 
eral tribes such unmistakable manifestations of 
progress as to excite and stimulate our lawgivers 
and the benevolent and philanthropic of the land, 
to a more lively and active interest in the present 


condition and future prospects of the race, and | 
to invite an increased effort and energy in the} 


cause of Indian civilization. That the red man 
can be transformed in his habits, domesticated, 
and civilized, and made a useful element in so- 
ciety, there is abundant evidence. 


generally prevail. He is, indeed, the victim of 
prejudice. He is only regarded as the irreclaim- 
able, terrible savage, who in war spares neither 
age nor sex, but with heartless and cruel barbar- 
ity subjects the innocent and defenceless to in- 


human tortures, committing with exultant de-| 


light the most horrible massacres. These are 
chronicled from year to year, and are, indeed, 
sad chapters in our annals. But the history of 


the sufferings of the Indian has never been writ- | 


ten; the story of his wrongs has never been told. 


Of these there is not, and never can be, an earthly 


record. 
As a man he has his joys and his sorrows. 
His love for his offspring is intense. In his 
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| appropriate uses. 
| the weaker, he is eminently entitled to the kind 


| friendships, he is steadfast and true, and will 
never be the first to break faith. His courage 
is undoubted, his perception quick, and his mem- 
ory of the highest order. His judgment is de- 
fective, but by proper training and discipline, his 
intellectual powers are susceptible of culture and 
can be elevated to a fair standard. He can be 
taught the arts of peace, and is by no means in- 
apt in learning to handle agricultural and me- 
chanical implements, and applying them to their 
With these qualities, although 


consideration of the stronger race. 


Lonpon YEARLY Meerina.—We have brief 
private accounts of the sittings of this Yearly 
Meeting down to the 28th of last month. 

In addition to its accustomed business, examin- 





As peace and order seem | 


7 > i > 7 , ; ; > | . . 
now to be restored to the Territory, it is to be | parties being a member and the other a pro 


ation into the state of Society, &c., several impor- 


position to admit marriages to be accomplished, in 
the usual mode of our religious Society, one of the 


| fessor with Friends and an attender of our meet- 


ings; it being understood that such marriage 


| was to confer no right of membership upon per- 


| sons thus situated, nor their offspring. The sub- 
good citizens will set their faces against the con- | 


ject was freely discussed, and a large number of 
Friends present were prepared for the proposed 
change ; but some others taking a different view, 
it was concluded to refer the matter to another 
Yearly Meeting. 

The expediency of discountenanting the use 
of “all intoxicating drinks”? by substituting these 





With refer- | 
cnce to his true character, erroneous opinions very | 


words for “ distilled spirits’ in the advices, was 
calmly but earnestly discussed, and the greater 
number of those who spoke approved the change ; 
| but in accordance with our Christian principle of 
condescension, it was agreed to go no further at 
present than to insert a strong paragraph on this 
subject ig general epistle. 

The continuance of the correspondence with 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting under present cir- 
cumstances was referred to the large Committee, 
and in accordance with the recommendation of 
| that body, it was with much unanimity decided 
not to write an Epistle to that Meeting this year. 
It was directed that a copy of a short minute 
stating this conclusion should be forwarded to 
Philadelphia, with the Printed General Epistle. 

«A Christian Salutation to all who bear the 
name of Friends,’”’ was adopted, and is designed 
for circulation in Europe, America and Australia. 

The several sittings were conducted with much 
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unity, and at the same time with great brotherly|in Paris in the course of a year—the immense 


freedom in the expression of differing sentiments, 
and the conclusions come to with that harmony 
and deference for each other which must always | 
characterize our religious meetings, when the | 
promotion of the cause of Truth, and the love of | 
its Divine Author, control their action. 

We hope shortly to lay before our readers fur- 
ther details of this important meeting. C. 


Scarcity AND Hian Prices In THE WEsT. 
—An esteemed correspondent writing in the | 
western part of Illinois, under date of 6th mo. 
29th, says :—“ The prospect of crops here is not 
very flattering. Fall wheat is nearly all winter- 
killed, and not a great deal of spring wheat has 
been sown. The farmers appear to be planting 
what corn they can, but it seems likely many 
fields must be unoccupied with a crop this sea- 
son. The protracted winter and cool, dry spring | 
have caused great advance in produce in this 
western land. Wheat is selling as high as $1.83 ; | 
Corn 75 cts. to $1.50; Oats nearly as high; Hay 
from $50 to $50 per ton; potatoes are from $1 
to $2 per bushel; and meat and butter about | 
in proportion. I think the prospect of a fruit | 
crop is pretty good, and recent rains have much 
helped the grain and pasture. 


| 
| 


Marriep.—At Yorktown, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
on the 27th of Fifth month, Timorny B. Hussey, of | 
North Berwick, Maine, to Anna daughter of Isaac and 
Phebe Mekeel, of Yorktown. 


Drep,—On the 16th of 1st mo. last, Hannan Lewis, 
in the 51st year of her age, an elder of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. This dear friend bore her sufferings, 
which at times were very great, with much patience 
and resignation, often saying they were light com- 
pared with the sufferings of her dear Redeemer; and 
we believe she died with the hope of a blessed im- 
mortality. 


‘of their skin. 


consumption of France being furnished from 
Switzerland, the Swiss works being only examined 
and rectified by the French watch-makers. 

The Jura Mountains have been the cradle of 
much celebrity in the mechanical arts, particu- 
larly in those more exquisite productions of which 
a minute compilation is the peculiar characteristic. 

During the winter, which lasts from six to 


| seven months—the inhabitants are, in a manner, 
imprisoned in their dwellings, engaged in the 
|completion of those works which require the 


utmost development of skilful ingenuity. An- 
nually over twenty thousand watches are pro- 
duced in the elevated regions of Neufchatel. The 
most remarkable of the French watch-makers had 
their birth and education in Switzerland. 

The United States is said to consume the 
largest number of these watches. With the ex- 
ception of gold and silver for the manufacture of 
the watch-cases, the mechanism of the Neufcha- 
tel watches are of little value, consisting merely 
of a little steel or brass. The steel is imported 
from England, and is reckoned the best that can 
be produced; the brass is furnished by France. 

With respect to gold and silver, the inhabit- 
ants of Neufchatel have, for a long period, had 
no other resource than to melt current money, till 
the discovery of gold in California, from whence 
they have been lately supplied by English mer- 
chants. 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 613.) 
In France the sewer authorities hold an an- 
nual hunting match, on which occasion there is 
a grand capture of rats; these animals are not 


| destined to afford sport to the “fanecy,’’ under 


the tender manipulations of a dog “‘ Billy;’’ on 
the contrary, our neighbors have too much 
respect for the integrity of his hide. We are 


informed that they have established a company 
‘in Paris, upon the Hudson’s Bay principle, to 


buy up all the rats of the country for the sake 
The soft nap of the fur when 


| dressed is of the most beautiful texture, far ex- 


WATCH 


One of the largest and most interesting 
branches of Swiss industry is the watch-making 
trade. It is carried on to an immense and still 
increasing extent in the mountainous district of 


MAKING IN SWITZERLAND. 


of Berne, and of Geneva. It has been a source 


|ceeding in delicacy that of the beaver, and the 


hatters consequently use it as a substitute. The 
hide is employed to make the thumbs of the best 
gloves, the elasticity and closeness of its texture 
rendering it preferable to kid. 

Parent Duchatelet collected several particu- 


Neufchatel, in the French portion of the Canton | lars of the rats which in his day frequented the 


of wealth and comfort to many thousands of the 
inhabitants, who, in the seldom-vjsited villages of 
the Swiss, have gathered around them a large 


knackers’ yards at Montfaucon. Attracted by 
the abundance of animal food, they increased so 
enormously that the surrounding inhabitants, 
| hearing that the Government intended to remove 


portion of the enjSyments of life. | these establishments, were seized with apprehen- 

Switzerland has long furnished the markets of | sion lest the vermin, when deprived of their 
France ; and though the names of certain French | larder, should spread through the neighborhood, 
watch-makers have obtained a European cele-| and, like a flight of locusts, swallow up every 
brity, yet an examination into this trade has|thing. The alarmists may even have feared lest 
elicited the fact, that not ten watches are made! they should meet with a similar fate to that ol 
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the Asehbishop of Mayence, whe, if old chren- 


icles are to be believed, retired to a castle in one | 
of the isles of the R hine to escape being devour- | 


ed by a host of these creatures whose appetites|in some meadows one evening, he observed a 


were set upon him, and who, pertinaciously pur- 
suing him to his retreat, succeeded in eating 
him up at last. The Report of the Commission 


instituted to inquire into the circumstances of 


the Montfaucon case showed that the apprehen- 
sions of serious damage were by no means un- 
founded. 

‘If the carecases of dead horses be thrown 
during the day in a corner, the next morning 
they will be found stripped of their flesh. An 
old proprie tor of one of the slaughter-houses had 
a certain space of ground entirely surrounded by 
walls, with holes only large enough for the in- 
gress and egress of rats. Within this inclosure 
he left the carcases of two or three horses ; and 
when night came, he went quietly with his work- 
men, stopped up the holes, and then entered into 
the inclosure, with a stick in one hand anda 
lighted torch in the other. The animals covered 
the ground so thickly that a blow struck any- 
where did execution. By repeating the process 
after intervals of a few days, he 
rats in the space of one month, and 2,620 in a 
single night. They have burrowed under all the 


walls and buildings in the neighborhood, and it 
is only by such precautions as putting broken 


glass bottle round the foundation of a house at- 
tached to the establishment that the proprietor 
is able to preserve it. All the neighboring 
fields are excavated by them: 
usual for the earth to give way and leave these 
subterranean works exposed. In severe frost, 
when it becomes impossible to cut up the bodies 


of the horses, and when the fragments of flesh | 


are almost too hard for the rats to feed upon, 
they enter the body and devour the flesh from 
the inside, so that when the thaw comes the 
workmen find nothing below the skin but a skel- 
eton, better cleared of its flesh than if it had 
been done by the most skilful operator. Their 


ferocity, as well as their voracity, surpasses any- | 
Majendie 


thing that can be imagined. M. 


placed a dozen rats in a box in order to try some 
experiments; when he reached home and opened 


the box, there were but three remaining: these 


had devoured the rest, and had only left. their | 


bones and tails.’ 

We have been informed that these rats regu- 
larly marched in troops in search of water in the 
dusk of the evening, and that they have often 


been met in single file, stealing beside the walls | 


that lined the road to their drinking-place. As 
the pavement in Paris overhangs the gutters, 


the rats take advantage of this covered way to| 


creep in safety from street to street. Their mi- 


gratory habits are well known, and eve ry neigh- | 
Mr. Jesse 

. | 
communicated to him by a 


borhood has its tale of their travels. 
relates an anecdote, 


Sussex clergyman, which tends to prove that the 


killed 16,050 | 


and it is not un- | 


|his expectant brethren sat 
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ae English rat at least shows a consideration 
and care for its elders on the march which is 
worthy of human phil: unthropy. ‘¢ Walking out 


great number of rats migrating from one place 
to another. He stood perfectly still, and the 
whole assemblage passed close to him. His as- 


tonishment, however, was great when he saw 


‘amongst the number an old blind rat, which 


held a piece of stick at one end in its mouth, 


'while another had hold of the other end of it, 


and thus conducted its blind companion.” A 
kindred circumstance was witnessed in 1757 by 
Mr. Purdew, a surgeon’s mate on board the 
Lancaster. Lying awake one evening in his 
berth, he saw a rat enter, look cautiously round, 
and retire. He soon returned leading a second 
rat, who appeared to be blind, by the ear. A 
third rat joined them shortly afterwards, and as- 
sisted the original conductor in picking up frag- 
ments of biscuit, and placing them before their 
infirm parent, as the blind old patriarch was 
supposed to be. It is only when tormented by 


| hunger that they appear to lose their fellow-feel- 


ing, and to prey upon one another. 

The sagacity of the rat in the pursuit of food 
is so great that we almost wonder at the small 
amount of its cerebral development. Indeed, he 
is so cunning, and works occasionally with such 
human ingenuity, that accounts which are per- 
fectly correct are sometimes received as mere 
fables. Incredible as the story may appear, of 
their removing hens’ eggs by one fellow lying 
on his back and grasping tightly his ovoid bur- 
den with his forepaws, whilst his comrades drag 
him away by the tail, we have no reason to dis- 
believe it, knowing as we do that they will carry 
eggs from the bottom to the top of a house, lift- 
ing them from stair to stair, the first rat pushing 
them up on its hind and the second lifting them 
with its fore legs. They will extract the cotton 
from a flask of Florence oil, dipping in their 
long tails, and repeating the mancuvre until 
they have consumed every drop. We have 
found lumps of sugar in deep drawers at a dis- 
tance of thirty feet from the place where the 
petty larceny was committed; and a friend saw 
a rat mount a table on which a drum of figs was 
placed, and straightway tip it over, scattering its 
contents on the floor beneath, where a score of 
vatching for the 
windfall. His instinct is no less shown in the 
selection of suitable food. He attacks the por- 
tion of the elephant’s tusks that abound with 
animal oil, in preference to that which contains 
phosphate of lime, and the rat-gnawn ivory is 
selected by the turner as fitted for billiard-balls 
and other articles where the qualities of elas- 
ticity and transparency are required. Thus the 
tooth-print of this little animal serves as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of excellence in a precious 
material devoted to the decorative arts. 

The rat does not confine himself to inert sub- 
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stances ; when hel is bol pressed nay food he will, 
attack anything weaker than himself. Frogs, 
Goldsmith says, had been introduced into Ire- 
land some considerable time before the brown 
rat, and had multiplied abundantly, but they | 
were pursued in their marshes by this indefati- | 
gable hunter, and eaten clean from off the Eme- 
rald Isle. He does not scruple to assault do- 
mestic ow though a rat which attempted to 
capture the chicken of a game fowl, was killed 
by the mother with beak and spur in the course 
of twelve minutes. The hen seized it by the 
neck, shook it violently, put out an eye, and 
plainly showed that the fowl in a conflict would 
be the more powerful of the two, if he was only 
equally daring. The number of young ducks 
which the rats destroyed in the Zoological Gar- 
dens rendered it necessary to surround the pools 
with a wire rat-fencing, which, half-w: Ly Up, has 
a pipe of wire-work, the circle of which is not 
complete by several inches in the under part, 
and the rat, unable to crawl along the concave 
roof which stops his onward path, is compelled 
to return discomfited. 

The rats have been for a long time the pests 
of these Gardens, attracted by the presence of 
large qué antitie s of food. The grating under one 
of the tigers’ dens is eaten throug rh by this nim- 
ble-toothed burglar, who makes as light of cop- 


per wire as of leaden pipes. Immediately upon 


the construction of the new monkey-house, they 


took took possession and ate through the floors 
in every direction to get at poor Jacko’s bread. 
Vigorous measures were taken to exclude them ; 
the floors were filled in with concrete, and the| 
open roof was ceiled; but they quietly penetra- 
ted through the plaster of the latter, as may be 
seen by the holes to this day. They burrowed 
in the old inclosure of the wombat till the ground 
was quite rotten ; and they still march about the 
den of the rhinoceros, and scamper over his 
impregnable hide. It is only by constant hunting 
them with terriers that they can be kept down, | 
and as many as a hundred in a fortnight are| 
often dispatched, their carcases being handed 
over to the vultures and eagles. Many of them | 
seek in the daytime a securer retreat. They | 
have frequently “been seen at evening swimming | 
in companies across the canal to forage in the 
Gardens through the night, and in the morning 
they returned to their permanent quarters by 
the same route. 

The proprietors of the bonded-wheat ware- 
houses on the banks of the Thames are forced to 
take the utmost precautions against the entrance 
of these depredators; otherwise they would troop 
in myriads from the sewers and water-side prem- | 
ises, and, as they are undoubtedly in the habit | i 
of communicating among their friends the where- 
abouts of any extraordinary supplies, they would 
go on increasing day by day as the report of the 
good news spread through rat-land. To repel 
their attentions, the wooden floors, and the under 
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corn. 


| examining 


|as they wear away a fresh supply is ready. 
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parts of the doors of the granaries, are lined with 


| sheet iron, and the foundations are sometimes set 
in concrete mixed with glass—matters too hard 


for even their teeth to discuss. 

Country rats in the summer take to the fields, 
and create enormous havoc among the standing 
They nibble off the ears of wheat, and 
carry them to their runs and burrows, where 
large stores have been found hoarded up with all 
the forethought of the dormouse. Farmers are 
often puzzled to account for the presence of rats 
in wheat-stacks which have been placed upon 
the most cunningly-contrived stands. The fact 
is, these animals are tossed up with the sheaves 
to the rick, where they increase and multiply at 
their leisure, and frequently to such an extent 
that a rick, seeming fair on the outside, is little 
better than a huge rat-pie. 

The propensity of the rat to gnaw must not be 
attributed altogether to a reckless determination 
to overcome impediments. The never-ceasing 
action of his teeth is not a pastime, but a neces- 
sity of his existence. The writer of an interest- 
ing paper in “ Bentley’s Miscellany” has ex- 
plained so clearly the dentistry of the tribe, that 
we extract his account: 

“The rat has formidable weapons in the shape 
of four small, long, and very sharp teeth, two of 
which are in the upper and two in the lower 
jaw. These are formed in the shape of a wedge, 


}and by the following wonderful provision of na- 


ture have always a fine, sharp, cutting edge. On 
them carefully, we find that the inner 
part is of a soft, ivory-like composition, which 
may easily be worn away, whereas the outside is 
of a glass- like enamel, which is excessively hard. 


The upper teeth work exactly into the under, so 


| that the centres of the opposed teeth meet ex- 
_actly in the act of gnawing; the soft part is thus 


being perpetually worn away, while the hard 
part keeps a sharp, chisel-like edge; at the same 
time the teeth grow up from the bottom, so that 
The 
consequence of this arrangement is, that, if one 
of the teeth be removed, either by accident or on 
purpose, the opposite tooth will continue to grow 
upwards, and, as there is nothing to grind i 

away, will project from the mouth and turn mn 
itself; or, if it be an under-tooth, it will even run 
into the skull above. There is a preparation in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
which well illustrates this fact. It is an incisor 
tooth of a rat, which, from the cause above men- 
tioned, has increased its growth upward to such 
a degree that it has formed a complete circle and 
a segment of another; the diameter of it is about 
large enough to admit a good-sized thumb. It 
is accompanied by the following memorandum, 
addressed by a Spanish priest to Sir J. Banks, 

who presented it to the Museum: ‘I send you 
an extrordinary tooth of a rat. Believe me, it 
was found in the Nazareth garden (to which Or- 
der I belong.) I was present when the rat was 
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killed, and took the tooth; I know not its virtues, 
nor have the natives discovered them.’ ”’ 
" : | 
We once saw a newly-killed rat to whom this | 
misfortune had occurred. The tooth, which was | 
an upper one, had in this case also formed a com- | 
plete circle, and the point in winding round had 
passed through the lip of the animal. Thus the | 
ceaseless working of the rat’s incisors against | 
some hard substance is necessary to keep them | 
down, and if he did not gnaw for his subsistence | 
he would be compelled to gnaw to prevent his 
jaws being gradually locked by their rapid devel- 
opment. 
[To be continued.]} 


From the New York Times. 
THE GREAT WEST. 
Character of the Developments in Progress at the 
West. 
InpEPENDENCE, Mo., May 12, 1857. 
Since the lost arrivals of the Santa Fe and 


Salt Lake mails no news has reached us from | 


those directions. The passage of emigrants into 
the Territories continues with increasing vigor ; | 
it now exceeds one thousand per day. We read 


| they flow are long, flat and narrow. 
lof the “‘Great Plains” is equivalent to the sur- 
face of the twenty-four States between the Mis- 


| timbered space, desert or lake. 
|ple dimensions and position they define them- 





your resume of the cause and objects of “ Ext | 
THAYER’s Virginia Emigrant Society”’ with 
great interest. It is the overflowing population | 
of New England going out for bread. Without | 


being biased by any prejudice for or against any | 
peculiar geographical parts or tastes of our whole 


country, a candid view, taken here in the centre | 
of the basin of the Mississippi, suggests some 
philosophic criticisms, which I submit to you. 

There is a radical misapprehension in the popu- | 
lar mind as to the true character of the “Great 
Plains of America,’’ as complete as that which | 
pervaded Europe respecting the Atlantic Ocean | 
during the whole historic period prior to Colum- 
bus. These Plains are not deserts, but the oppo- | 
site, and are cardinal bases of the future empire 
of commerce and industry now erecting itself 
upon the North American continent. They are | 
calcareous, and form the Pastoral Garden of the 
world. Their position and area may be easily 
understood. The meridian line which termi- 
nates the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Lowa on the west, forms their eastern | 
limit, and the Rocky Mountains crest their west- 
ern limit. Between these limits they occupy a 
longitudinal parallelogram of less than one thou- 
sand miles in width, extending from the Texan) 
to the Arctic coast. 

There is no timber upon them, and single 
trees are scarce. They havea gentle slope from 
the west to the east, and abound in rivers. They 
are clad thick with nutritious grasses, and swarm 
with animal life. The soil is not silicious or 
sandy, but is a fine calcareous mould. They run 
smoothly out to the navigable rivers, the Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and to the 
Texan coast. The mountain masses towards the 
Pacific form no serious barrier between them and 
that ocean. No portion of their whole sweep of 





| This is the 


surface is more than one thousand miles from 
the best navigation. The prospect is everywhere 
gently undulating and graceful, being bounded, 
as on the ocean, by the horizon. Storms are 
rare, except during the melting of the snows 
upon the crest of the Rocky Mountains. The 
climate is comparatively rainless; the rivers 
serve, like the Nile, to irrigate rather than drain 
the neighboring surface, and have few affluents. 
They all run from west to east, having beds shal- 
low and broad, and the basins through which 


The area 


sissippi and the Atlantic sea, but they are one 
homogeneous formation, smooth, uniform and 
continuous, without a single abrupt mountain, 
From their am- 


selves to be the pasture fields of the world. 
Upon them pastoral agriculture will become a 
separate grand department of national industry. 

The pastoral characteristic, being novel to our 
people, needs a minute explanation. In travers- 
ing the continent from the Atlantic beach to the 
South Pass, the point of greatest altitude and 
remoteness from the sea, we cross successively 
the timbered region, the prairie region of soft 
soil and long annual grasses, and finally the 
Great Plains. The first two are irrigated by the 
rains coming from the sea, and are arable. The 
last is rainless, of a compact soil, resisting the 
plow, and is therefore pastoral. The herbage is 
peculiarly adapted to the climate and the dryness 
of the soil and atmosphere, and is perennial. It 
is edible and nutritious throughout the year. 
‘‘eramma,” or “buffalo grass.” It 
covers the ground one inch in height, has the 
appearance of a delicate moss, and its leaf has 
the fineness and spiral texture of a negro’s hair 
During the melting of the snows in the immense 
mountain masses at the back of the Great Plains, 
the rivers swell like the Nile, and yield a copious 
evaporation in their long sinuous courses across 
the Plains; storm clouds gather on the summits, 
roll down the mountain flanks, and discharge 
themselves in vernal showers. During this tem- 
porary prevalence of moist atmosphere these 
delicate grasses grow, seed in the root, and are 
cured into hay upon the ground by the gradu- 
ally returning drouth. It is this longitudinal 
belt of perennial pasture upon which the buffalo 
finds his winter food, dwelling upon it without 
regard to latitude, and here are the vast herds of 
aboriginal cattle peculiar to North America— 
buffalo, wild horses, elk, antelope, white and 
black-tailed deer, mountain sheep, the grisly 
bear, wolves, the hare, badger, porcupine, and 
smaller animals innumerable. The aggregate 
number of this cattle, by calculation from sound 
data, exceeds one hundred millions. No annual 
fires sweep over the Great Vlains; these are con- 
fined to the Prairie region. 
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TY he Geen at Pp lains shoots swarm with Pp vultry—the 


turkey, the mountain cock, the prairie cock, the 
sand-hill crane, the curlew; water-fowl of every | 
variety, the swan, goose, brant, ducks; marmots, | 


the armadillo, the peccary, reptiles, the horned 
frog; birds of prey, eagles, vultures, the raven, 
and the small birds of game and song. The 
streams abound in fish. Dogs and demi-wolves 
abound. ‘The immense population of nomadic 
Indians, lately a million in number, have, from 
immemorial antiquity, subsisted exclusively upon 
these aboriginal herds, being unacquainted with 
any kind of agriculture, or the habitual use of 
vegetable food or fruits. From this sourcesthe 
Indian draws exclusively his food, his lodge, his 
fuel, harness, clothing, bed, his ornaments, his 
weapons and ute nsils. Here is his sole depend- 
ence from the beginning to the end of his exist- 
ence. ‘Theinnumerable carnivorous animals also 
subsist upon them. ‘The buffalo alone have ap- 
peared to me as numerous as the American peo- 
ple, and to inhabit as uniformly as large a space 
of country. ‘The buffalo robe at once suggests 
his adaptability to a winter climate. 

The Great Plains embrace a very ample pro- 
portion of arab/e soi for farms. ‘The ‘bottoms’ 
along the rivers are very broad and level, having 
only a few inches of elevation above the waters, 
which descend by a rapid and even current. 
They may be easily and cheaply saturated by all 
the various systems of arti ificial irrigation, aze- 
— artesian wells, or flooding by machinery. 

Under this treatment the soils, being alluvial 
and calcareous, both from the sulphate and car- 
bonate formations, return a prodigious yield, and 
are independent of the seasons. Every variety 
of grain, grass, vegetable, the grape and fruits, 
flax, hemp, cotton, and the flora, under a per- 
petual sun and irrigated at the root, attain extra- 
ordinary vigor, flavor and beauty. 

The Great Plains abound in fuel, and the ma- 
terials for dwellings and fencing. Bituminous 
coal is everywhere interstratified with the cal- 
careous and sandstone formation; it is also 
abundant in the flanks of the mountains, and is 
everywhere conveniently accessible. The dung 
of the buffalo is scattered everywhere. The or- 
der of vegetable growth being reversed by the 
aridity of “the atmosphere, what show themselves 
above as the merest bushes, radiate themselves 
deep into the earth, and form below an immense 
arborescent growth. Fuel of wood is found by 
digging. Plaster and lime, limestone, freestone, 
clay and sand, exist beneath almost every acre. 
The large and economical adobie brick, hardened 
in the sun and without fire, supersedes other ma- 
terials for walls and fences in this dry atmosphere, 
and, as in Syria and Egypt, resists decay for cen- 
turies. ‘The dwellings thus constructed are most 
healthy, being impervious to heat, cold, damp | 
and wind. 


velopment, and stimulative of an exalted tone of 
social civilization and refinement. The Ameri- 
can people and their ancestral European people 
having dwelt for many thousand years exclu- 
sively in countries of timber and within the re- 
gion of the maritime atmosphere, where winter 
annihilates all vegetation annually for half the 
year; where all animal food must be sustained, 
fed and fattened by tillage with the plow; where 
the essential necessities of existence, food, cloth- 
ing, fuel and dwellings, are secured only by 
constant and intense manual toil; why, to this 
people, heretofere, the immense empire of pastoral 
agriculture, at the threshold of which we have 
arrived, has been as completely a blank, as was 
the present condition of social development on 
the Atlantic Ocean and the American Continent 
to the ordinary thoughts of the antique Greeks 
and Romans! Hence this immense world 
plains and mountains, occupying three fifths of 
our continent, so novel to them, and so exactly 
contradictory in every feature to the existing 
prejudices, routine and economy of society, is 
unanimously pronounced an uninhabitable desert. 
To any reversal of such a judgment, the unani- 
mous public opinion, the rich and poor, the wise 
and ignorant, the famous and obscure, agree to 
oppose unanimously a dogmatic and universal 
deafness. To them the delineations of ‘travel- 
lers, elsewhere intelligent, are here tinged with 
lunacy; the science of geography is befogged ; 
the sublime order of Creation no longer holds. 

The pastoral region is longitudinal. The bulk 
of it is under the temperate zone, out of which 
it runs into the Arctic zone on the north, and 
the Tropical zone on the south. The parallel 
Atlantic arable and commercial region flanks it 
on the east; that of the Pacific on the west. 
‘The Great Plains then at once separate and bind 
together these flanks, rounding out both the 
variety and compactness of arrangement in the 
elementary details of society, which enables a cou- 
tinent to govern itself as easily as a single city. 

Assuming, then, that the advancing column of 
progress having reached and established itself in 
force all along the eastern foot of the Great 
Plains, from Louisiana to Minnesota; having 
also jumped over and flanked them to occupy 
California and Oregon; assuming that this col- 
umn is about to debouch upon them to the front 
and occupy them with the embodied impulse of 
our thirty millions of population, heretofore scat- 
tered upon the flanks, but now converging into 
phalanx upon the centre; some reflections, le- 
gitimately made, may cheer the timid and con- 
firm those who hesitate from old opinion and the 
prejudices of adverse education. 

it is well established that six-tenths of the 
food of the human family is, or ought to be, 
‘animal food, the result ot pastoral agriculture. 
|'The cattle of the world consume eight. times the 


The climate of the Great Plains is favorable to| food per head, as compared with the human 


health, longevity, intellectual and physical do-| family. 


Meat, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, 
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eggs, wool, leather, honey, are the productions 
of pastoral agriculture. Fish is the spontaneous 

roduction of the water. Nine-tenths of the 
labor of arable culture is expended to produce | 
the grain and grasses that sustain the present 
supplies to the world of the above enumerated 
articles of the pastoral order. If, then, a coun- 
try can be found where pastoral produce is spon- 
taneously sustained by nature, as fish in the 
ocean, it is manifest that arable labor, being re- 
duced to the production of bread food only, may 
condense itself to a very small per centage of its 
present volume, and the cultivated ground be 
greatly reduced in acres. 

At present the pastoral culture of the Ameri- | 
can people results exclusively from the plow, and | 
this is its amount: 
Cattle of all kinds. 
Horses and mules 
Sheep 
Swine 

Value 


18,378,907 
4,896,050 
1,722 2) | 


(62,22 
30,334,213 
83,658 


9 


. $665,8 


It is probable that the aggregate aboriginal 
stock of the Great Plains still exceeds in amount | 
the above table. It is all spontaneously sup- 
ported by nature, as is the fish of the sea. 
Every kind of our domestic animals flourishes 
_upon the Great Plains equally well with the wild 
ones. Three tame animals may be substituted 
for every wild one, and vast territories reoccu- 
pied, from which the wild stock has been exter- 
minated by indiscriminate slaughter and the 
increase of the wolves. 

The American people, are about, then, to inau- | 
gurate a pew and immense order of industrial | 
production: Pastoral Agriculture. Its fields | 
will be the Great Plains intermediate between 
the oceans. Once commenced, it will develop 
very rapidly. We trace in their history the 
successive inauguration and systematic growth | 
of several of these distinct orders: The tobacco | 
culture, the rice culture, the cotton culture, the 
immense provision culture of cereals and meats, | 
leather and wool, the gold culture, navigation 
external and internal, commerce external and 
internal, transportation by land and water, the 
hemp culture, the fisheries, manufactures. 

Each of these has arisen as time has ripened 
the necessity for each, and noiselessly taken and | 
filled its appropriate place in the general economy 
of our industrial empire. 

This pastoral property transports itself on the 
hoof, and finds its food ready furnished by na- 
ture. “In these elevated countries fresh meats 
become the preferable food for man, to the ex- 
clusion of bread, vegetables and salted articles. 
The atmosphere of the Great Plains is perpetu- 
ally brilliant with sunshine, tonic, healthy and 
inspiring to the temper. It corresponds with 
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and surpasses the historic climate of Syria and 
Arabia, from whence we inherit all that is ethe- 
real or refined in our system of civilization, our 
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religion, our sciences, our alphabet, our numerals, 
our written languages, our articles of food, our 
learning and our system of social manners. 

As the site for the great central city of the 
‘‘Basin of the Mississippi,” to arise prospectively 
upon the developments now maturing, this city 


_ has the start, the geographical position, and the 


existing elements with which any rival will con- 
tend in vain. It is the focal point where three 
developments, now near ripeness, will find their 


river port: 1. The pastoral development; 2. The 


gold, silver and salt production of the Sierra San 
Juan; 3. The continental railroad from the Pa- 
cific. These great fields of enterprise will all be 
recognized and understood by the popular mind 
within the coming six years, and will be under 
vigorous headway in ten. There must be a great 
city here, such as antiquity built at the head of 
the Mediterranean and named Jerusalem, Tyre, 
Alexandria and Constantinople; such as our 
own people name New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, St. Louis. 
Respectfully, W. GILpty. 
DEATH. 

When life in opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the spirit greet, 
And youth prepares his joys to meet, 

Alas, how hard it is to die! 
When scarce is seized some borrowed prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, 

How awful then it is to die! 
When, one by one, those ties are torn, 
Aud friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, 

Ah, then, how easy ’tis to die! 
When trembling limbs refuse their weight, 


And films, slow gathering, dim the sight, 
And clouds obscure the mental light, 


Tis nature’s precious’boon to die. 


eS) 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 


And visioned glories half appear, 
Tis joy, ’tis triumph, then to die. 


When faith is strong, and conscience clear, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForgeiGn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 3d 
inst. have been received. 


EnoLtanp.—The annuity of £8,000 ($40,000) for the 


| Princess Royal passed the British Parliament without 


a division. The dowry of $200,000 was also voted 


| by a large majority. Lord Palmerston bad announced 


the rejection of the Dallas-Clarendon Treaty, but said 
that new conditions, received from Washington, were 
under consideration. 

Lord Palmerston stated in the House of Commons, 
that the Ministry have recently called the attention of 
the Spanish Goverment to the Cuba slave trade, and 
that no diplomatic effort should be wanting to insure 
its suppression. 

The British East India Company have taken posses- 
sion of the Island of Perim, in the Straits of Babel- 
mandel, at the entrance of the Red Sea. This island 
divides the Strait into two channels, that on the east 
side being only three miles wide; that on the west, 
about ten or twelve. The place has been occupied 
by « garrison, in pursuance of a treaty made with the 
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native chiefs. The Suurnd de Constantinople, in allud- 
ing to the statement of this cession, says that this 
island is the legitimate property of Turkey, the chiefs 
who pretend to have sold it being no more than a 
band of pirates. The Shah of Persia has ratified the 
treaty of peace with Great Britian without any*con- 
ditions, and the Persian town of Mohammerah has 
been evacuated by the British troops. 

The Russian Grand Duke Constantine visited Queen 
Victoria on the 30th ult., returning to Calais on the 
Ist inst. 

The Council of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce had issued a call for a public meeting, to 


to the requirements of the country. Cotton grown 
in Algeria had been exhibited in Liverpool, to mer- 
chants interested in the trade. Some of it was pro- 
nounced to be of about the quality of Sea Island 
cotton, and worth about Is. 6d. per pound. 

The U. S. Frigate Niagara had proved unfit for the 
purpose of laying the Atlantic 
the British government had offered another vessel 
its place. 

France.—The French Legislature had expired by 
limitation, six years having elapsed since its election. 
Gen. Cavaignac and several other Republicans, who 
were members of the Provisional Government in 
1848, will become ca 
proaching election. A law had passed for the estab- 
lishment of three lines of Trans-Atlantic ma 

1¢ Ambassador Extraordinary to China sailed 

( a onthe 30th ult. Despatches from Algeria 

, that a French Expeditionary Corps had cap- 

ture: Beni Ratten, and that the advance guard had 
penetrated into Kabylia. 


The French Commander-in-Chief on the west coast | 


of Africa has occupied, in the name of the French Gov- 
ernment, the large tract of land called Dakker, said 
to be one of the most important in Senegal. 


Spain.—The Mexican Envoy had not been received 


by the Queen of Spain, and it is said that new diffi- 


ulties had occurred in the arrangement of the differ- 
nees between the two governments. The census is 
nearly completed, and the result will, it is said, show 
L population of 17,000,000. 

Be.Gium.—Serious political outbreaks had occurred 
at Brussels, Antwerp, and other Belgian towns, 
ing out of anti-Catholic feelings. 

Several convents, monasteries and 


were a 


grow- 


Jesuit colleges 
ttacked, as also the Bishop’s palace at Liege. 


The troops had interfered at the last accounts, and | 


order had been 
civic guard was 
readiness for any emergency. 


nearly restored. But at Brussels the 


Swirzer.axy.—The Neufchatel Tre aty was signed | 


at Paris on the 26th ult. The King of Prussia relin- 
quishes all claims for indemnity. 

Russta.—Letters from the Russian frontier state 
that the projected new Customs tariff for Russia and 
Poland has been postponed, and that things will re- 
main im statu quo. 

Turkey.—A conflagration at Constantinople had 
destroyed thirteen hundred houses. 

The dragomans or the foreign legations have just 
completed a rough draft of a code of commerce, com- 
posed of nearly five hundred articles, mostly from the 
French code, and adapted to the usages and regula- 
tions prevailingin Turkey. The difference between 
the Turkish and European laws is a constant source 
of difficulties and abuses, which the code in question 
is intended to remedy. The work has already re- 
ceived the approbation of the ambassadors, and is 
about to be submitted to the examination of the Otto- 
man Government. . 

Cuina.—The India mail had arrived with Hong 
Kong dates to the 4th mo. 15th. Much distress pre- 


Telegraph Cable, and | 


il steam- | 


FRIENDS’ 


| 


| ing prepare ations to 
| thousand men, ready for any emergency in case of a 
adopt means for ensuring a supply of cotton adequate | 





| many houses weve unroofed. 
ndidates for Paris at the ap-| 


| sembled, 


| no haste to resume their labors. 





kept under arms, and troops were in | 


Seaview. 


vailed at Canton, owing to the high price of r 
An imperial duty pn opium has been apteed at 
Shanghai. The exports of tea are estimated at 
53,000,000 lbs., against 73,000,000 last year. 

Lrmeria —The difficulties of the Colonists of Liberia 
with the natives at Cape Palmas, have been settled. 
The Legislature has formally ratified the annexatior 
of the Maryland Colony to the Republic. 

Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico are to 
the 16th ult. The Council of Ministers were busily 
engaged in creating sources of revenue and in mak- 
raise and support twenty-five 


war with Spain. 
The Democratic Convention of Tamaulipas had 
nominated Comonfort for President of the Republic. 


Antonio Canales was appointed Commander-in-Chief 


| of the forces for the State of Tamaulipas, but on his 


arrival at Victoria to assume command, the 
ants drove him from the place. 

The account of the shooting of the 
busters is confirmed. 

A destructive hail storm had taken place in severa 
of the provinces, entirely ruining the crops. The 
hail stones were of extraordinary size, and their fall 
was accompanied by a violent hurricane, by whict 
Such an event had not 


inhabit- 


Sonora filli- 


occurred since 1816. 

Catiroxnia.—Advices from California to 5th m« 
20th have been received. There is no news of im- 
portance. The Legislature of the State had not as- 
as requested by the Governor. Not having 
received their pay for the last session, they appear in 
According to a care 
ful estimate based on local returns, the populatior 
the State is 507,067, of whom 332,380 are Americans 

The mines were yielding well. The shooting of 
Col. Crabb and his associate fillibusters, by order of 
the Mexican Government, was causing great excite- 
ment in California. Intelligence received from Sar 
Juan del Norte states that over a hundred of Walke 


| men are still at that place, sick and destitute. 


Domestic.—Late accounts from Lawrence, Kans 
state that great excitement existed at that place in 
consequence of the visit of an agent of the Territo 


Legislature for the purpose of assessing the property 


| held, 





of the citizens. A meeting of the inhabitants was 
and resolutions were adopted repudiating the 
authority of all persons claiming to be officers of “t 

Bogus Legislature,” and declaring that “ recognizing 
the principle established by the blood of our fathers, 
that representation and taxation are inseparable, wi 
will never violate that principle by the voluntary pay- 
ment of any taxes levied by the present Territorial 
Legislature.” A Committee was appointed to present 
the resolutions to the citizens for their signatures. 

The Southern members of the New School Presby- 
terian General Assembly have seceded from that body 
and have published an address calling for a new or- 
ganization. They invite Presbyterians from all pa 
of the country to join them “with the unders tandit ing 
that the subject (of slavery) is never to be introduced 
into the Assembly, either by Northern or Southern 
men, unless judicial cases are brought up regularly 
from the lower courts.” . 

The Ohio fugitive slave case is not yet disposed of 
Gov. Case has requested Gen. Wolcott, State’s At- 
torney, to act in behalf of the State, in conjunction 
with the counsel already engaged. 

A posse of four U. S. Marshals at Cincinnati, having 
attempted, on the 14th inst., to arrest a fugitive slave 
and his wife, one of them was stabbed by the fogitive 
upon which another of the Deputy Marshals shot the 
slave four times in the abdomen. The negro’s wounds 
are supposed to be mortal, and the Marshal's is of » 
dangerous character. 
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